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POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXIII 



Joseph H. Choate. By Theron G. Strong. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1917. — xvii, 385 pp. 

Carlyle remarks in his Sartor Resartus that "biography is by 
nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant of all 
things." Certainly, Mr. Strong in the work before us has justified 
the latter adjective if not the former. He confesses that a complete 
and authoritative biography of Mr. Choate is far from his purpose ; 
instead, he gives us four essays illustrating that versatile gentleman's 
response and accommodation to four roles in which his life was cast : 
the native son of New England, the adopted son of New York, the 
lawyer, and the ambassador. For the task of interpreting Mr. Choate 
to his fellow Americans, Mr. Strong had the advantage not only of 
a long and intimate acquaintance, but also of the voluminous scrap- 
books which Mr. Choate pasted together in London and of the recol- 
lections which he prepared for his own family without thought of 
publication. " They are the beginning of my reminiscences," he re- 
marked in putting the notes into Mr. Strong's hands, adding with 
characteristic wit that so far he had carried them down only to the 
date of his birth, and that, as to that event, he couldn't say that his 
memory was entirely clear. 

The first two chapters on the New-Englander and the New-Yorker 
contain such meagre consecutive biography as there is in the book; 
the last two on the Lawyer and the Ambassador (each as long as the 
first two combined) are devoted mostly to anecdotes, abstracts of 
pleas before the courts in celebrated cases, and extracts from the in- 
terminable ambassadorial addresses in England. The selection of 
material is excellent and the interest of the reader is sustained to the 
end — or at least to very near the end, for at the last he begins to feel 
as tired as Mr. Choate himself must at times have felt of the eternal 
repetition of the assurances of Anglo-American solidarity. Undoubt- 
edly no better theme could have been emphasized — and, indeed, it is 
likely that President McKinley sent the accomplished orator to Lon- 
don for the chief purpose of emphasizing just this theme — but when 
we have listened to it at mayors' receptions, at layings of corner- 
stones, at openings of pottery works, at mechanics' institutes, at uni- 
versity commencements, at hospital bazars, at authors' clubs, and 
otherwheres without end, we begin to turn the pages at a faster tempo 
than we did when reading of the heroic efforts of Dr. George Choate 
in supporting four sons at once in Harvard on a practice which com- 
manded seventy-five cents for a professional visit, or of the grilling 
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which one of the beneficiaries of that sacrifice gave Russell Sage 
when he had him on the stand in the Laidlaw case. 

Among the many anecdotes and characterizations of the men of his 
generation Choate is at his best in the description of Mr. Charles 
Southmayd, his law partner in the old firm of Butler, Evarts and 
Southmayd. Mr. Strong most acceptably prints the description at 
length, through fourteen pages (158-171). For the picture of a simon- 
pure conservative living in the full nineteenth century we recommend 
the reader to this portrait of Mr. Southmayd — the wealthy bachelor 
lawyer who wouldn't ride on the elevated, or in a surface car unless 
drawn by horses, who not only disapproved but even resented per- 
sonally the march of invention, and who reminded Matthew Arnold 
during a summer's acquaintance at Stockbridge " of an old-fashioned 
solicitor dug out of Dickens or Trollope or Thackeray." It was this 
Troglodyte toiling in his office, whose very name is known today only 
to a handful of Americans outside the legal profession, who prepared 
the argument which overthrew the Income Tax in the Supreme Court 
in 1895. Choate himself, who made the plea, declared that " it was 
Southmayd, who never went near the Court, who won the case." 

At the very close of his life, when he was past fourscore years of 
age, Mr. Choate, " the first citizen of New York," threw himself 
with ardor into the cause of the Allies, serving as chairman of the 
Mayor's committee to welcome our distinguished visitors from Eng- 
land and France, and giving himself with an enthusiasm proportioned 
to his spirit's flight but not, alas ! to his physical strength. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Choate was not a reformer. His was one of those self- 
contained natures that observe the shifting currents of social life 
rather than direct them. Conservative in his social politics, holding 
that " the right of property lies at the root of all civil government," 
select and exacting in his personal associations, endowed with a 
perspicacity of intellect which pierced illusions, and gifted with a 
wealth of humor which detected humbug — Choate was a poor subject 
for the tense role of the reformer. James C. Carter, his college-mate 
at Harvard and for many years his closest friend in the legal fellow- 
ship of New York, remarked of Choate that he " had no capacity for 
moral indignation." He didn't care for indignation at all. He pre- 
ferred to combat evil with the shafts of sarcasm and to expose hypoc- 
risy with the searchlight of humor. It earned him the reputation of 
frivolity in the eyes of the prophets of owlish and final wisdom, but 
Choate, like Job, wore his indictment like a crown. 

The same alertness of mind and independence of judgment which 
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alienated Choate from mass-movements of any sort also made him a 
poor subject for party politics. He was a Republican from the first 
appearance of the party in a national campaign (1856), yet he never 
held political office, except the chairmanship of the constitutional 
convention in New York in 1894, until he was sent abroad as am- 
bassador to London in 1899. On the one occasion on which he 
attempted, or rather was persuaded by his friends, to " buck " the 
political machine of New York, by contesting the nomination for 
United States senator with Thomas C. Piatt in 1897, he received just 
seven votes in the legislature. Perhaps it was better so. Choate felt 
no call to cleanse the Augean stables at Albany, nor can we think, 
without sense of incongruity and loss, of that bright particular spirit 
being chained to the car of professional politics. 

Mr. Strong makes some historical slips, as when he speaks of " New 
York City" in 1692 (page 5), and calls Piatt senator for the term 
preceding the election of 1896 (page 87), and speaks of Evarts as 
" a member of Hayes' administration in 1876 " (page 138) . He also 
dates the appointment of Choate to England in 1898 (page 97), 
though he later (page 239) gives the correct date, January 11, 1899. 
Beacher for Beecher (page 140) and George IV for George III 
(page 284) are doubtless typographical errors. The plan of the book 
tempts the author to some rather tiresome repetitions. For example, 
he describes Choate's character, in nearly identical words, in speaking 
of him as a New-Englander (page 30), as a New-Yorker (page 75) 
and as a lawyer (page 135) . Though the narrative is lively and well 
told, there are some astonishing lapses of grammar, especially in 
participial constructions : " Possessing remarkable characteristics, as- 
sociation with him was always agreeable " (page 60) . Sometimes 
Mr. Strong's awkward sentences convey a humorous misconception of 
his meaning. For example, " It so happened that at the Twelfth 
Night Revel at the Century, in 1898, having just been appointed Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James, he officiated on that occasion as 
King of the Revel " (page 97) ; or again, " Mr. Southmayd, wearied 
with the heat and burden of the day, and with a large competency, 
retired from the firm" (page 158) ; or again, speaking of Choate's 
love for Salem, " No one can read his Salem address and fail to real- 
ize that in point of real sentiment it had the first place in the recesses 
of his heart " (page 30). These are unfortunately not the only ex- 
amples in the book of the kind of sentence boys are asked to correct 
on college entrance papers in English composition. 

D. S. Muzzey. 



